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THE REV. DR. RAFFLES’ CHAPEL, 
LIVERPOOL, 
( With an Engraving. ) 


This elegant structure, which is now nearly 
completed, is situated at the junction of Berry 
Street with Great George Street, and will form a 
conspicuous ornament to the town of Liver- 
pool. The former chapel having been destroyed 
by fire in February 1840, subscriptions were 
immediately opened for the erection of a new 
building, and by the Christian liberality of the 
congregation, which displayed itself in dona- 
tions amounting in many cases to £500, the 
first stone of the present edifice was laid in 
July following. The building is in the Ro- 
man style of architecture, with a splendid cir- 
cular vestibule in front, approached by a lofty 
flight of steps following the course of the wall. 
The vestibule has a projecting entablature, sup- 
ported by aseries of Corinthian columns, which 
are continued in the form of pilasters round both 
flanks of the building, and between which are 
placed the circular-headed windows lighting the 
interior. The whole is finished with an en- 
riched dentil cornice, and the vestibule sur- 
mounted by an elegant cupola, the lower part 
of which is pierced with open coffers to admit 
light for the staircases. The inclined plane and 
oblique position of the building, which consider- 
ably detract from its appearance, were una- 
voidable from the impossibility of obtaining 
amore favourable site, and with these diffi- 
culties to contend with, the architect, Joseph 
Franklin, Esq., has raised a structure in 
every respect worthy of the high architectural 


character of the public buildings of Liver- 
pool. The cost of its erection is estimated at 
£12,000, and accommodation is expected to be 
afforded to nearly 2,000 persons, 

Entering the vestibule, which contains a flight 
of stairs leading to the galleries, on the land- 
ing of which it is intended to place a monu- 
ment to the memory of Dr. Raffles’s prede- 
cessor, the Rev. Thomas Spencer, we passed 
into the body of the chapel, and were par- 
ticularly struck with the beauty of the plaster 
ceiling, which is divided, by enriched mould- 
ings, into a number of compartments or panels; 
the centre one being circular, from which a 
chandelier sufficient to light the interior is to 
be suspended. The gallery forms an ellipse, 
the central seats below corresponding with it 
in form, and sloping towards the pulpit, those 
to the right and left gradually rising to the 
windows. The organ, which is at present 
building by Mr. Hill of London, will occupy 
the extreme end of the gallery, and seats are 
erecting in front for the choir. Accommo- 
dation is obtained for the scholars attending the 
day and Sunday schools connected with the 
chapel, by means of four corresponding small 
galleries or balconies, which are placed at a 
considerable elevation on each side of the organ 
and of the entrance to the principal gallery. 
These are supported by brackets springing from 
the walls, and are ascended by a narrow stair- 
case, so constructed as to add to the orna- 
mental character of the interior. The effect of 
these balconies is somewhat singular; and 
whilst they may be recommended as an ingeni- 
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ous mode of increasing accommodation, their 
propriety, in an architectural point of view, is 
more than questionable. The pulpit will be 
of oak, richly carved, and the organ case and 
gallery front will be painted to harmonise with 
it. All the pews are to be furnished with 
crimson cushions, and instead of being painted 
and grained, as is usual, will be varnished—a 
process by which the warm and varied natural 
tints of the wood are brought out, and which, 
in the present case, will be in strict keeping 
with the other wood-work in the chapel. No 
expense seems to have been spared in the 
desire to render the interior of the building 
worthy of its splendid exterior, and when 
finished it will present an appearance of grandeur 
and elegance of which, perhaps, no dissenting 
chapel in England can boast. 

The basement story, to which we descended 
by a flight of stairs in the vestibule, is divided 
into three principal compartments. Two of 
these will be appropriated to the school, and 
the third is fitted up as a lecture-room, with 
semi-circular ascending seats, which will ae- 
commodate about five hundred persons. In 


this room it is also intended that the week 
day services shall be held. 


The vestries are situated in a small building 


adjoining the chapel, which is finished in 
accordant style of architecture. They ap- 
peared to us too small for the purposes they 
are intended for, but they could not be easily 
enlarged without encroaching on the graves in 
front and on property behind, which at the 
time of their erection, the trustees had not the 
option of purchasing. 

The stone of which the chapel is built was 
obtained from the quarry of Mr. Tomkinson, 
of Liverpool, and was used in the erection of 
the Custom house and Exchange, the admirable 
preservation of which is a sufficient test of 
its durability, notwithstanding its friable ap- 
pearance. 

It is due to Mr. Franklin, who is also the 
architect to the corporation of Liverpool, to 
state that he not only most liberally presented 
the congregation with the design of the chapel, 
but enhanced the gift by another for the monu- 
ment to the lamented Mr. Spencer, who, it 
will be remembered, was unfortunately drowned 
a few months after the first stone of the former 
chapel was laid. 

As the new building will not be opened 
until the 31st of October, the congregation 
meet in the Mechanics’ Institution, Mount- 
street, where their beloved and _ respected 
pastor continues—and long may he be spared 
—to labour amongst them. 


MOZART 


was the son of Leopold Mozart, the director of 
sacred music to the archbishop of Salzb 
and was born in that city in January, 1756, 
As this son and a daughter were the only 
survivors of seven children, their father gave 
up teaching the violin as well as composition, 
and devoted his whole time to their musica] 
education. When young Mozart was about 
three years of age, the father began to give 
his daughter, who was three years older, in- 
struction on the harpsichord; and the son, at 
this early period, paid so much attention to the 
sounds of the instrument, and exhibited such 
proofs of extraordinary talents, that he was 
taught some minuets and airs, which he learned 
with wonderful facility, half an hour being 
sufficient for a minuet, and an hour for the other 
pieces. All these he could execute with the 
utmost precision and delicacy of touch; and 
his progress was so rapid, that in his fifth year 
he composed some small pieces, which he per- 
formed before his father, and which the latter 
thought worthy of being written down. He 
now lost all taste for childish amusements, and 
if he ever indulged in them it was necessary 
that they should be accompanied with music, 
At the age of six he had attained to so much 
expertness in this art as to excite universal 
astonishment ; andhis father, conceiving that he 
might turn to advantage the talents of his 
children, repaired with his family, consisting of 
his wife, daughter, and son, to Munich, where 
the children performed before the Elector, and 
gave a public specimen of the great proficiency 
which they had made. On their return to 
Salzburg, they improved themselves still further 
in music, and, in 1762, the whole family went 
to Vienna, where the children were presented 
to the imperial court. Young Mozart soon 
after learned to play the violin, and though 
daily complimented on his great musical genius, 
he became neither proud nor capricious, and 
continued tractable and obedient to the com- 
mands of his father. ; 

In 1763, Mozart’s family again paid a visit 
to Munich, where the son performed a concerto 
on the violin before the electoral court; after 
which they proceeded to Augsburg, Manheim, 
Mentz, Franckfort, Coblentz, Cologne, Aix-la- 
Chapelle, and Brussels, in all of which places 
young Mozart played with great approbation 
at public concerts and the houses of the principal 
nobility. In the month of November they 
arrived at Paris, where they remained twenty- 
one weeks, during which the brother and sister 
performed before the royal family at Versailles, 
and the former played the organ in the chapel- 
royal. They gave also two grand public con- 
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certs; and, as might be expected, were heard 
with the most rapturous admiration. So much 
were the public interested by this musical 
family, that a print was published of the father 
and his two children ; and wherever they went 
they were treated with every mark of respect. 
At Paris young Mozart composed his two first 
works, one of which was dedicated to Madame 
Victoire, the king’s second daughter, and the 
other to the Countess of Tessé; at this time he 
was only seven years of age. 

In April, 1764, the family came over to 
England, where both the children performed 
before the king. In London they had a benefit 
concert, all the symphonies of which were com- 
posed by the son; and they performed at 
another which was given for the benefit of the 
Lying-in Hospital. Both in Paris and London 
several difficult pieces by Bach, Handel, Para- 
dies, and other eminent masters, were laid 
before the son, all of which he not only played 
at sight, but in proper time, and with the utmost 
correctness. John Christian Bach, music- 
master to the queen, one day took little Mozart 
between his knees and played a few notes; he 
then made the child do the same, and in this 
alternate manner they played a whole sonata, 
but with such precision, that those who heard 
it without seeing them, believed that the piece 
was performed by one person. During his resi- 
dence in England, young Mozart composed 
six sonatas, which were published in London, 
and dedicated to the Queen. 

In July, 1765, this musical family returned 
to the continent, and then travelled through 
Flanders, where young Mozart often played 
the organ in the churches of the convents, and 
in the cathedrals. They passed some time in 
Holland, and then returned through France 
and Germany to Salzburg, after an absence of 
three years. 

In 1768, the two children performed at 
Vienna, where the Emperor Joseph caused 
young Mozart to set an opera buffa, called 
“La Sinta Simplice,” which obtained the ap- 
probation of Hasse, the director of the imperial 
band, and of the poet Metastasio. Mozart 
here presented to his son, in the presence of 
Hasse, Metastasio, the duke of Braganza, and 
Prince Kaunitz, several Italian airs, which the 
child immediately set to music, with all the 
acompaniments. At the consecration of the 
Orphan-house church, he was employed to set 
the offertorium, together with a trumpet con- 
certo; and on this occasion, though only twelve 
years of age, he had-the direction of the whole 
music, 

In 1769, they returned to Salzburg, and 
soon after the father and son made a tour to 
Italy, where young Mozart acquired great 


honour by different compositions which he 
executed, and particularly at Milan. At Bologna 
he found an enthusiastic admirer in Father 
Matini, a celebrated master of counterpoint ; 
at Florence he was no less favourably received 
by Marchese Ligneville, a very great proficient 
in the same branch ; and here, also, he formed 
an acquaintance with Mr. Thomas Linley, who 
was then nearly of the same age, and a pupil of 
that eminent master, Nardini. When Mozart 
and his son arrived at Rome, they went to the 
Sistini-chapel to hear the celebrated Miserere, 
which the Pope’s musicians are prohibited, it is 
said, from suffering to be copied, under pain 
of severe punishment. Young Mozart, how- 
ever, when he returned to his lodging, sat 
down to write it out; and the next time the 
Miserere was performed, he put the manuscript 
in his hat, in order that he might enlarge and 
correct it. When this circumstance was known 
at Rome, it made so much noise that he was 
requested to sing it with an accompaniment 
on the harpsichord, at a concert at which 
Christopheri, who had sung it in church, was 
present, and who, by his astonishment, ren- 
dered young Mozart’s triumph complete. After 
a short tour to Naples, he returned to Rome, 
where his Holiness expressed a desire to see 
him, and where he was invested by the pontiff 
with the cross and insignia as an Eques Militize 
Aurate. At Bologna he was unanimously 
elected a member of the Academia Filarmonica; 
and, on his return to Milan, about the end of 
October, 1770, he composed in his fourteench 
year, the serious opera of “ Mithridates,” which 
was represented on the 26th of December, and 
successively repeated more than twenty times 
with the utmost applause. Being at Salzburg 
in 1771, he was requested by Count Firmian 
of Milan, in the name of the Empress Mary 
Theresa, to compose a grand theatrical serenata 
for the marriage of the Archduke Ferdinand, 
and this task he executed to the full satisfaction 
of his employers. On the election of a new 
archbishop of Salzburg, in 1772, he composed 
the serenata, “Il sogno di Scipione;” spent 
the following winter with his father at Milan, 
where he wrote the serious opera, “ Lucio 
Silla,” for the carnival of 1773, and, in the 
spring of 1774, returned to Salzburg. 

Some tours which he undertook in this and 
the following year to Vienna and Munich with 
his father, gave him an opportunity of com- 
posing some excellent pieces, as “ La Finta 
Giardiniera,” an opera buffa, two grand masses 
for the electoral chapel at Munich, &c.; and, 
in 1775, when the Archduke Maximilian was 
at Salzburg, he set to music a serenata called 
“Tl Ré Pastore.” He had now attained to 
the summit of his art; his fame was already 
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diffused throughout every country in Europe, 
and wherever he appeared his uncommon talents 
excited universal admiration. But as Paris 
seemed to be the best theatre for the display of 
his musical abilities, he again visited that city 
in 1777, in company with his mother; and his 
residence here might have been attended with 
great pecuniary advantages. But the French 
music was not agreeable to his taste, and this 
circumstance, added to the death of his mother, 
induced him to return to his father, after he 
had composed a symphony for the concert 
spiritual, and some other pieces. In Novem- 
ber, next year, he composed at Munich a 
serious opera for the carnival, and then pro- 
ceeded to Vienna, to which he had been invited 


by his sovereign, the archbishop, who then. 


resided in that city. Here he spent the 
remainder of his life in the service of the 
emperor. 

A short time previously to his death, which 
happened in 1791, when he was only thirty-six 
years old, he composed that famous Requiem 
which, by an extraordinary presentiment, he 
considered as written for his own funeral. 

One day when he was plunged in a profound 
reverie, a carriage stopped at his door, A 
stranger was announced, who requested to speak 
with him. A person, handsomely dressed, and 
of dignified and impressive manners, was in- 
troduced. ‘I have been commissioned, Sir, 
by a man of considerable importance, to wait 
upon you.” “ Who is he ?” interrupted Mozart. 
“He does not wish to be known.” ‘ Well, 
what does he require?” ‘* He has just lost a 
friend whom he tenderly loved, and whose 
memory will be ever dear to him. He is de- 
sirous of annually commemorating this event 
by a solemn service, for which he requests you 
to compose a Requiem.” Mozart was forcibly 
struck by this discourse, by the grave manner 
in which it was uttered, and by the air of mys- 
tery in which the whole was involved. He 
engaged to write the Requiem. The stranger 
continued: ‘‘employ all your genius on this 
work; it is for a judge.” ‘ So much the better.” 
“What time do you ask?” ‘A month.” 
***Tis well: in a month I will return. What 
compensation will you require ?”” ‘‘ A hundred 
ducats.” The stranger laid the money on the 
table, and disappeared. 

Mozart remained lost in thought for some 
time; he then suddenly called for his materials, 
and commenced the Requiem. In his rage for 
composition, he wrote day and night, with an 
ardour that appeared continually to increase ; 
but his constitution, already in a state of great 
debility, was unable to support this enthusiasm. 
One morning, he fell senseless, and was obliged 
to suspend the work. Two or three days after, 


when his wife sought to divert his mind from 
the gloomy presages which occupied it, he said 
to her, abruptly, “It is certain that I am 
writing this Requiem for myself: it will serve 
for my funeral service.” This impression was 
never removed. 

As he proceeded, his strength diminished 
from day to day, but the score was slowly ad. 
vancing. The month which he had fixed being 
expired, the stranger again made his appear. 
ance. ‘I have found it impossible to keep my 
word.” ‘Do not give yourself any uneasiness; 
what further time do you require?”” “ Another 
month: the work has interested me more than 
I expected, and I have extended it much be- 
yond the first design.” ‘In that case,” said 
the stranger, ‘it is just to increase the reward! 
here are fifty ducats more.” “Sir,” said 
Mozart, in increasing astonishment, ‘ who, 
then, are you?’ “ That is nothing to the 
purpose: in a month’s time, I will return,” 
Mozart immediately called one of his servants, 
and ordered him to follow this extraordinary 
personage. The man returned unable to trace 
him. 

The great musician than persuaded himself 
that the stranger was no mortal being, but was 
sent to announce his approaching end. He 
applied himself with more ardour to his Re- 
quiem, which he regarded as the most durable 
monument of his genius. While thus employed, 
he was seized with the most alarming fainting- 
fits ; but the work was completed. 

At the time appointed, the stranger returned, 
—but Mozart was no more! 

To give a catalogue of all Mozart’s works 
would require more room than can be allotted 
to an article of this kind. His concertos for 
the harpsichord, his symphonies and quartettos, 
are well known, and in the hands of every 
amateur. His operas, several of which were 
published at Vienna, did no less honour to his 
talents and taste, and were so favourably re- 
ceived, that some of them were represented a 
hundred times in the course of a year. 

As music was the principal occupation of his 
life, it formed also his most agreeable amuse- 
ment. Solicitation was never necessary to 
induce him to play; on the contrary, his friends 
had often reason to apprehend that he would 
hurt his health by too close application. He 
was fondest of playing in the evening; andif 
he sat down to his harpsichord at nine, he never 
gave over till midnight, and even then he 
quitted it with reluctance. He composed early 
in the morning, and for the most part in bed; 
he then did nothing more during the remainder 
of the day, unless on some very urgent ot 
casion. 
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A TALE OF AN ASS. 


In a country of Asia there once lived a 
celebrated Sheikh. He resided in the turbe 
(mausoleum) of a Saint whose origin no one 
knew, but who was universally pronounced to 
have been a most holy man, a pattern of 
Moslem virtues. The thousands of visitors 
who annually flocked to the turbe left their 
offerings in abundance. One brought olive oil 
to feed the lamp which night and day shed its 
lustre over the resplendent tomb of the Saint ; 
another a fatted calf; a third poultry; and a 
fourth sheep for his own consumption. Thus 
the Sheikh was relieved from the necessity of 
earthly anxieties, and had full leisure to devote 
himself to the laudable and all-absorbing con- 
templation of futurity. His fame increased 
daily, and the young Dervish who succeeded 
in becoming his servant and disciple, esteemed 
himself most happy; he participated to a cer- 
tain extent in the glories and good living of his 
master; and, on the strength of having served 
so eminent a Sheikh, he, after a while, went 
forth into the world, and set up on his own 
account with complete certainty of success. 

It so happened that one of the disciples of 
the Sheikh, who was a lazy and stupid fellow, 
had remaned at the turbe for ten long years 
without having once shown the slightest incli- 
nation to make way for others. The Sheikh, 
therefore, one day called him, and putting into 
his hand the halter of an ass, he thus addressed 
him :—‘* You can learn nothing more here, my 
son, goand travel. Mount the ass, and may 
Allah and the Prophet guide you, vorlar ossoon 
(bon voyage ).” The Disciple most respectfully 
kissed the hand of the holy man, and taking 
hold of the halter, he, without uttering a syl- 
lable, led forth his ass, with the intention of 
mounting it as soon as he was clear of the 
premises, but failed not, ere he had gone many 
steps, to perceive that the animal was dead 
lame, and so weak that to mount him was out 
of the question. He therefore renounced all 
hope of that, cut a thick stick from the first 
hedge, and commenced urging on his ass in the 
most persuasive manner possible. Thus he 
continued his journey for a fortnight, and 
would have gone on still further, but the days 
of the ass were numbered; the animal, worn 
out, fell down by the road-side, and died. The 
Dervish began to think what he had best do. 
“If I leave the dead ass here, the flesh will 
soon become corrupt, and I, being a stranger, 
am sure to be ill-treated, perhaps bastinadoed 
and putin prison, loaded withchains.” He there- 
fore determined on burying his ass just where 
it had fallen; this done, he heaped the earth 
over the grave in the usual orthodox way, and, 


greatly fatigued with his labour, sat down near 
the grave, lamenting over the cheerlessness of 
his prospects. While thus occupied he ob- 
served a number of men coming over the plain ; 
they were well dressed, mounted on beautiful 
horses, richly housed, and their attention was 
attracted to the Dervish seated at the head of a 
fresh made grave. One of them remarked, 
“There must have been two Dervishes; one 
of them having died on the road has been buried 
by his surviving companion.” To this they 
had so completely made up their minds, that, 
without asking any needless questions, they 
respectfully approached the traveller and said, 
“God give you health; we see you have lost 
your brother, but let your grief cease; we are, 
thank God, pious people here; we will build 
a turbe over his sweet-smelling ashes; you 
shall also be cared for, therefore give nota 
thought for the future.” The Dervish saw it 
would not be for his interest to undeceive 
them; he consequently remarked that it was 
indeed hard to lose a companion with whom he 
had passed so many years, and who had never, 
during the whole course of their acquaintance, 
uttered an offensive word or an untruth, whilst 
he was a real pattern of patience; but that 
when he saw honour prepared for his remains 
it was indeed consolation of the right sort— 
he was rejoiced. In a word, a splendid turbe 
was speedily built, a lamp burnt constantly 
over the tomb, the Dervish was installed as 
Sheikh, the Faithful crowded in from all quar- 
ters to visit the tomb of the new Saint, and, in 
the course of time, the mausoleum became the 
most celebrated in all Asia. The reputation of 
the Sheikh was unrivalled. It was deemed 
scarcely a miracle if wonders were worked over 
the remains of so holy a Saint. The old 
Sheikh, the former master of the new one, at 
last perceived that his glory was eclipsed, and 
he determined on paying a visit to his successful 
rival, with a view of acquiring a little of that 
real knowledge of which he stood so much in 
need. The journey was long, but he performed 
it with pleasure, and on entering the turbe, 
what was his surprise, on perceiving that the 
Sheikh whose renown was so great, was neither 
more nor less than his old servant, whom he 
had discarded many years before for incorrigible 
stupidity! The other also knew him, but 
neither gave signs of recognition, and the new 
Sheikh began to hope that his former master’s 
memory was not so good as his own. The old 
Sheikh became the musafir or guest of the other ; 
and several days having passed, one evening, 
when they were quite alone, he asked his 
quondam disciple to relate to him by what 
wonderful turn of fortune he had acquired such 
reputation. The other replied, ‘‘ 1 owe it to 
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the wretched, lame, and dying ass you gave 
me when I left you. There lies his tomb— 
the merit be on him!” ‘“ Vai!” exclaimed 
the first Sheikh, ‘“‘that is, indeed, adjaceb 
(strange), for know, that in the turbe, in which 
myself have gained such extensive honour 
and profit, repose the remains of the father of 
your ass.” 


ON RECREATIONS FOR WORKING 
MEN. 


‘ Amusement,’ says a sensible writer, whose 
pages have already furnished us with several 
useful hints, ‘is as necessary to health as 
labour ;’ every bow wants occasional unbend- 
ing; if it be always strained, in time it will 
start; so, every really active and persevering 
person, requires occasional recreation. I can- 
not help here making one observation; that 
those who least require or deserve amusement, 
are in general most eager and clamorous in 
pursuit of it; those only, whose days are days 
of steady, useful labour, deserve moments of 
cheerful recreation ; he who will not work, has 
no right to eat, to sleep, or to play. If all 
who had not qualified themselves by diligent 
labour for innocent recreation, were excluded 
fairs, race courses, and playhouses, methinks 
the crowds would be quickly thinned. 

Amusement is designed to refresh the body 
and recruit the animal spirits, when exhausted 
by labour :—it is different from rest, inasmuch 
as it supposes some activity of body or mind, 
or both:—it is different from labour, in that 
it should entertain and engage the mind without 
oppressing or distracting it; or give exercise 
to the body without fatiguing it. Keep these 
distinctions in mind, that you may be able to 
judge whether what is proposed to you in the 
name of amusement, really answers the char- 
acter. 

Amusement, or diversion, to answer its 
proper end, must be innocent, rational, suitable, 
and moderate. Under which of these heads 
will you place the inhuman sport of prize- 
fighting ? can it be either innocent or rational 
for two human beings to strip and beat each 
other to pieces; or do they quit such amuse- 
ments, refreshed and better fitted for the toils 
of the morrow? 

Your amusement should be adapted to the 
nature of your employment through the day. 
A person who has been confined all day in a 
close room, should seek active recreation in the 
open air. If you are exhausted by toil, choose 
some amusement where skill and dexterity are 
required rather than labour. Shall I propose 
attention to the lighter parts of gardening, 


such as transplanting, training, and pruning? 
Or will you amuse yourself by observing the 
growth, the habits, and gambols of some 
favourite animals? ‘ But these are only work 
in another shape.’ True; and remember the 
proverb, ‘ Change of work is as good as play,’ 
Never make a toil of amusement, but by all 
means, if you choose, make an amusement of 
labour ; it is by no means necessary to the 
rest, either of body or mind, that it should be 
sought in something profitable in our moments 
of leisure and recreation. I don’t know any- 
thing that can render amusement so truly 
pleasant and beneficial, as when it will bear 
reflecting on afterwards. The drunkard and 
the gamester must sicken at looking back 
on their amusements.—Netting is a very good 
amusement for one who is weary with labour, 
I don’t see why it should be considered at all 
a disgraceful or unmanly employment for a 
leisure hour; nor would it at all spoil it as an 
amusement in my esteem, if the produce should 
occasionally supply a pair of shoes, or some 
other useful article of family consumption, 
If a labourer has any mechanical ingenuity, 
he may very pleasantly amuse himself by 
constructing one little thing or another, useful 
as household furniture, or even as playthings 
for his children, What can be more pleasant 
than to have the little creatures gathering round 
to watch its progress, and to ask, ‘ where is 
this piece to go to, father?’ and ‘ what’s the 
use of this?’ and ‘how are these two to be 
joined together ?’ 
reading as a recreation, and I think it a par- 
ticularly delightful one for a winter evening; 
or it will afford a pleasant change, if it suits 
your fancy, to practise a little in cyphering; 
you have no great affairs to transact, it is true, 
but it is pleasant to have small ones conducted 
in a regular orderly manner; and the skill 
of a ready reckoner is no contemptible. or 
useless thing in a family, the comfort of which 
depends very much on fair and prudent calcu- 
lations. He whose occupations weary his legs 
and heels, should choose such recreations as 
exercise his arms; while he whose arms are 
fatigued with wielding the pick-axe, or driving 
the saw, will find his best amusement in rang- 
ing the fields ; let him take one or two of his 
young ones with him, those whom the mother 
reports to be most deserving of such indulgence. 
The air will refresh and invigorate him, their 
little prattle will amuse him, and in answer to 
their inquiries about the various objects that 
surround them, he may employ his hour of 
recreation as much to their real advantage as 
his hour of most laborious toil. How pleasant 
will be the recollection, years hence, ‘ I remem- 


ber, father, that at such aspot you first told me 


I have already alluded to, 
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that an oak sprung from a tiny acorn. On 
such a hill you explained to me that the setting 
sun was not gone to rest, but to light the in- 
habitants of another country?’ How truly 
delightful if the parent were a Christian, and it 
should be added, ‘ and there, father, you taught 
me who made the sun, and skies, and trees, 
and fields; ycu told me that He had given me 
a spirit that should outlive them all; and you 
taught me to kneel and pray, that I might 
live in His presence.’ 

Bathing is a recreation, pleasant, refreshing, 
and highly salutary, fit for him who passes a 
sedentary life, as well as him who leads a life 
of labour. By this the skin is cleansed from 
hurtful matter which may collect on it, whilst 
the vessels are so strengthened by it, as to be 
enabled to resist disease. But observe that it 
is recommended for the prevention, not for the 
cure of disease. To a person in health, it will 
generally prove beneficial, if used when the 
body is neither chilled nor much heated; but 
there are so many diseases in which it would 
be highly dangerous, that it should never be 
practised, except by persons in perfect health, 
without the opinion of a medical gentleman 
that it will be beneficial. I cannot close my 
list of cottage recreations, without naming, as 
one of the most pleasant, either in a summer 
arbour, or around a winter fireside, that of 
cheerful conversation between all the members 
of the family whom the labours of the day have 
separated. On this subject I shall transcribe 
for your perusal a page from an interesting 
Nittle work to which I have already repeatedly 
referred : ‘‘ Most of you have children, and if 
you are not devoid of affection for them, plea- 
sures beyond expression will be derived from 
teaching them. 

* Delightful task! to rear the tender thought ; 
To teach the young idea how to shoot, 
And pour the fresh instruction o'er the mind,’ 
But you may say, that, not having yourself re- 
ceived the advantages of education, you can 
communicate to them but little instruction. 
The instruction I however allude to, is such as 
the most unlearned may communicate. Trace 
over in your memory the various events of 
your past life; you will then see how you 
failed in your aim to do well, and also, why 
your endeavours sometimes succeeded. Com- 
municate to your children the reflections which 
these observations create. Show them the ad- 
vantages of industry, civility, and sobriety ; 
let them see the necessity and advantage of 
tendering themselves useful to those around 
them. Place before them, in particular, the 
policy of such conduct towards their employers ; 
since he who renders himself useful to his em- 
ployer, becomes necessary to him; and creates 


such attachment to his master, both from 
interest and from respect for his industry, that, 
if he engage also his affection by his civility 
and obligingness, the most advantageous and 
profitable consequences may follow. Point 
out to them the evils which experience has [ 
taught you the necessity of avoiding. Put 
aside all false shame—own your youthful follies 
to them. Show them the ill effects which fol- 
lowed, and confirm them in the resolution of 
shunning similar foibles; and, on the other 
hand, hold out to their imitation those actions 
which recollection is delighted in recalling. 
By this conduct, you will not only lead your 
children into a love of virtuous and industrious 
exertions, and take away the necessity of em- 
ploying that correction which may rob you of 
their love; but you will actually excite their 
affections, make them love their father as their 
friend, and perhaps secure for yourself in age, 
that protection from your child, which you 
might otherwise have to seek from a work- 
house. But to be assured of this, teach them 
to abhor cruelty to the brute creation; since 
the child who delights to torment any fellow- 
being, may be brought at last to view the 
sufferings of even a parent, with feelings worse 
than indifference. Be assured 


‘That all the pious duties which we owe 
Our parents, friends, our couutry and our God ; 
The seeds of every virtue here below , 
From discipline alone and early enlture grow.’ 


Mrs. Copley. 


SINGLE SISTERS. 


(The following tribute from the fertile pen of Mary Howitt 
to the value of unmarried sisters, and her well merited 
rebnke of the slight and neglect to which the class are too 
commonly subjected, under the odious epithet of old 
maids, has already appeared in more than one periodical ; 
but the evil is not yet cured, and the readers of the Jour- 
nal will, we are assured, thank us for the repetition of the 
exeellent hints it sugyests, on a subject that comes home 
to every family.) 

I am very fond of fairy tales, and I like 
none better than that old-fashioned one of 
Cinderella. Even children who never read the 
moral of fables, whether in prose or verse, feel 
the moral of this; the good providence which, 
in the guise of the fairy-godmother, sent forth 
the pumpkin coach and the six harnessed mice 
to convey the despised and maltreated weak 
one to enjoy pleasures which her persecutors 
had forbidden her. There is a deep moral in 
it; hope to the hopeless, joy to the joyless; 
the white healing wings of a good angel hover- 
ing over us when our hearts are shorn to the 
very quick by unkindness or neglect. The 
gift of every fairy tale is the triumph of the 
weak over the strong; an overruling principle 
of justice and mercy, which will in the end 
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set all things right, and so far they are full of 
truth. But there is another peculiarity of this 
delightful old literature, which is cruelly unjust. 
Take the beginning of any one of them, and 
you have it on the very threshold of the story 
—‘‘There was, once upon a time, a woman, 
and she had three daughters; the elder was 
crooked and ugly, proud and envious;” so 
was also the second, but in a less degree; 
upon the youngest, on the contrary, is lavished 
every virtue, and every endowment of person 
and mind; she is beautiful as the lily of June; 
humble, and patient, and gentle. She is sub- 
jected to every conceivable ignomy ; she is the 
servant of her ill-favoured seniors ; she washes 
in water, while they wash in wine; she wears 
hempen garments while they are clothed as 
princesses ; she is made to perform the most 
menial household work, while they career about 
in coaches covered with gold and silver. Such 
is the established distribution of virtues and 
vices in every fairy-tale family. In real life, 
the reverse of this is often much nearer the 
truth. Elder sisters, and especially those who 
remain single, are oftener concentrations of the 
virtues; and herein is it that our dear old fairy 
tales are so grievously in error. 

I remember, when a child, revelling in that 
nursery literature, bound up in thin square 
tomes gilded on the outside, and decorated 
with compartments of embossed orange and 
purple and vermillion, as bright as the very 
gems of Aladin’s palace, types and symbols of 
the fairy tale within——I remember even then 
being conscious how false this allotment of 
virtues and vices was, for our own-fireside 
gave the lie to it. Who was it that read with 
an untiring patience, evening after evening, 
and morning after morning, the very fairy tales 
which all commemorated a cross, ungentle, 
elder sister? Who was it that laid aside her 
own book or work to dress the doll, or draw 
the picture, or cut the paper figures, or play 
at fox and goose, but that same gentle and 
patient and loving elder sister? And it was 
ever so. The younger ones grew up taller and 
fairer, and with divers endowments of grace 
and beauty; each with his or her peculiar 
talent or characteristic; this one was musical, 
that was a genius in painting; that was meta- 
physical, and this was a wit. All were self- 
engrossed, and each was more or less selfish, 
inasmuch as each was seeking for admiration 
even at the expense of the others; but Letitia, 
or Letty, as she was always called, darker- 
complexioned, shorter of person, with no one 
master-faculty of mind, with no showy accom- 
plishment, was the same indefatigable, loving, 
helping being that she had ever been. She 
waz as the axle of the wheel; all centred in 


her; but, individually, all diverged farther and 
farther apart from each other. 

Letty was predestined to be an old maid; to 
be the single sister of the family. ‘‘ Miss——,” 
every body said, ‘‘never will be married; she 
is an old maid altogether; she is unlike the rest 
of the family ; she might not belong to them!” 
And so it was. Letty was decidedly plain; 
the family had improved in good looks as it 
increased in numbers. It often is so in large 
families. Many causes conspire to make the 
early lot and life of the eldest child frequently 
less happy, less favoured, than those of its 
successors, Perhaps the parents are in less 
prosperous circumstances, and its early child- 
hood has experienced privations which the 
others never knew; perhaps, entrusted to a 
young nurse, whose only recommendation was 
the serving for small wages, the little creature 
gets a fall, which distorts the spine or dislocates 
the hip, or, perhaps, left for five minutes by 
the mother, while she performed some needful 
household duty, sets fire to its pinafore, and 
carries to womanhood, and thence to the grave, 
a frightful token of suffering and agony, which 
almost checks the sympathy it ought to excite. 
Perhaps the parents, as is not unfrequently 
the case, indulgulged certain crotchets of in- 
fantine education; like John Wesley’s parents, 
perhaps, they taught the new-born pilgrim of 
life to cry softly, and dread the rod even before 
it knew its mother’s face; perhaps it was put 
under a stated and unnatural regimen ; perhaps, 
like a little Indian, strapped to a board ; per, 
haps hardly swaddled at all; for it is incredible 
what experiments of training are tried upon 
first children, especially by parents who reckon 
themselves philosophical. God help all first 
children! They may be decked out in labori- 


ously embroidered garments, for every young, 
mother is prodigal of needlework for her first 


born; but what avails this to the little victim 
of fantastic systems or of ignorant mismanage- 
ment! Parents often themselves look back 
with astonishment, if not with remorse, upon 
their first essays in infant training, and may 
trace many an infirmity of temper in their first 
born, many a physical weakness or lasting de- 
formity, to their own absurd notions or mere 
want of experience. 

Whether our parents had philosophised or 
experimentalised upon our eldest sister, I know 
not; but certain it is, she was dissimilar to the 
rest of the family in many respects; much 
plainer in person, as I have said, and gifted 
with no showy faculties, but eminent in 
patience and disinterested affection. This part 
of the system, if system indeed there had been 


in Letty’s early education, had proved decidedly 
successful. 
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Letty, however, was one of those destined 
by commun consent to live and die in a state 
of single blessedness. With a heart capable 
of the most entire devotion, she was destined 
only to see one after another of her more at- 
tractively endowed sisters wooed and wedded. 
First one and then another went off, and all 
the gossips of the little town averred that 
Mr. *s daughters were marrying exceed- 
ingly well; still Letty remained to rejoice in 
the joy of others, rather than to anticipate joy 
for herself. How was it that no amiable man, 
requiring chiefly in his wife every virtue which 
could grace a woman, never sought the hand 
of sister Letty? Many a plainer woman had 
married, and many a less intellectual one ; and 
every day dozens without one tithe of her 
goodness of heart had been selected to become 
the angel of some sweet home. But Letty was 
still passed over! The truth is soon told: 
Letty was destined to live and die a single sister. 

But let it not be said that such as she are 
useless members of society. From the days 
of my earliest remembrance when she read us 
the pleasant fairy tale, giving in her homely 
practice the delightful proof that elder sisters 
might be the very kindest and most self-forget- 
ting of human beings, spite of all that was 
written to the contrary ; from the very Saturday 
night, when she undertook to wash the younger 
ones with her own soft hands, that we might 
not be flayed with the nursery-maid’s flannel, 
nor be blinded with soap rubbed into our eyes, 


jand which, spite of company, or books, or 


summer-evening walks, she performed till we 
had all outgrown Saturday-night lavations; 
from the time when she called her younger 
school-going brothers to her pillow each morn- 
ing, and went through declension and conjuga- 
tion, and all the perplexities of the multiplication 
table, clearing away difficulties, and seeming 
to give to each bewildered brain the faculties 
of retention and comprehension; from those 
days forward, when she helped to dress her 
younger and more aspiring sisters for the parties 
in which they, not she, were to figure; when 
she helped to make the bridal garments, as 
each successively married off; and then as she 
assumed the new character of aunt, and spent 
many a guinea on the cap and frock and dainty 
little bonnet for each new comer, for which 
there was still a warm nook in her warm capa- 
cious heart; from all those days, and their 
duties, to the time when she became mistress 
in her father’s house, and was, as it were, eyes 
to the blind, and feet to the lame, reading for 
hours to the old man, not books cf her choice 
but of his, and walking out, with slow, gentle 
steps, literally supporting his, whenever the 
sunshine was warm enough to tempt him 


abroad: through all these years of duties, 
nobly performed, and of self-renunciation, could 
it be said that Letty, though a single sister, was 
an useless member of society? No such thing. 
Letty has done more to make virtue lovely, to 
diffuse happiness, and to decrease suffering and 
sorrow, than many wise or rich men, or even 
than many wives or mothers. 

It is among the most vulgar of errors to 
consider women useless because they are single. 
Only look round your acquaintance—who is 
the one universally useful, the one applied to 
in every time of difficulty and trial? The 
single sister of the family. 

Again, let us take our own Letty as an 
example. Say nothing of her virtues as a 
neighbour to the poor—her quiet, unostentaci- 
ous benevolence—her weekly pensioners among 
the old, and her protegés among the young— 
but let us see what place of comparative use- 
fulness she holds among those of her own 
family. John and his wife would take a trip 
up the Rhine; the season is propitious; it is 
determined upon as soon as thought of—for 
Letty will come and take charge of the children. 
Mary’s two eldest children have had the hoop- 
ing cough, and change of air is needed for 
them. ‘‘Oh, send them to aunt Letty,” is the 
immediate resource; ‘‘ she will take care of 
them!” ‘‘ Aunt Letty is coming down for the 
christening,” says Tom’s seven children to one 
of their nursery-maids; ‘and she will bring 
me a top,” exclaims one; “ and me a ringing 
omnibus,” says another. ‘‘ She will bring me 
a great doll,” says one little damsel, ‘ and 
will cut us apple-swans and little pippin-mice! 
We shall have such fun when aunt Letty 
comes!” Again, George’s wife is thought to 
be consumptive, and a winter in Devonshire is 
recommended. George cannot accompany her 
for the whole time, but Letty can. To be 
sure, Letty is at every body’s service; no one 
thinks of consulting whether she would like it ; 
they are as sure as that to-morrow will edie 
that Letty will not fail them whether she likes 
it or not. 

But now let us suppose, for such things will 
happen sometimes, that, after all, sister Letty 
herself has an offer; an offer every way unex- 
ceptionable ; one that promises her the happi- 
ness she abundantly deserves. How does the 
news of it affect all that kindred which she has 
so faithfully and devotedly served all her life 
long? We may readily know, for common 
human nature only grows more selfish as it is 
more indulged. 

“Only think!” says Mrs. John to her hus- 
band, ‘“ how ridiculous of Letty thinking of 
being married at her time of life. There’s an 
end to our trip up the Rhine!” 
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“ T think, after having lived single so many 
years, she might have chosen a more convenient 
time for marrying than just now, when my poor 
children have the hooping-cough,” says Mary ; 
“but that’s just the way with old maids: 
they always do something or other foolish at 
last !” 

*©T don’t know what I shall do with all my 
seven children,” says Mrs. Tom, “if Letty 
really marries; for you know it is such a con- 
venience to have an unmarried female in the 
family, because their time is of no value. 
Then there was in fact no occasion for Letty 
to marry, so comfortable as she was, always 
with some one or other of us. As for ourselves, 
it was quite an amusement for her to be here, 
where there were so many children, for really 
Letty managed so delightfully with children ; 
but these old maids, you know, have nothing 
to try their tempers—it’s so different with mar- 
ried women! I am sure it is a thousand pities 
that Letty ever thought of marrying!” 

“‘ She does not care what becomes of me!” 
says Mrs. George, raising herself in her easy 
chair after she had read the letter that announced 
sister Letty’s intended marriage, and forgetting 
how Letty had given up her own last winter in 
London, to pass three months at Brighton with 
this same indulged and peevish invalid : ‘ but 
really people are so selfish ; or one might have 
expected she would have postponed her mar- 
riage to the spring, had it only been out of 
consideration for me.” 

Poor sister Letty, she had been too useful 
by half! Of those four married women who 
had so long availed themselves of her unweary- 
ing self-forgetfulness, and who looked with 
envious eyes on the prospect of happiness 
opening before her, not one had been so actively 
and widely useful, so meekly benevolent, as 
Letty, though she had lived for nearly fifty 
years a despised single sister. 


THIEVES. 


BY LEIGH HUNT. 


In the Italian Novels and the old French 
Tales, are a variety of extremely amusing 
stories of thieves, all most probably founded on 
fact. Wewill give a specimen :— 

A Doctor of Laws in Bologna had become 
rich enough, by scraping money together, to 
indulge himself in a grand silver cup, which he 
sent home one day to his wife from the gold- 
smith’s. There were two sharping fellows 
prowling about that day for a particular object ; 
and, getting scent of the cup, they laid their 
heads together to contrive how they might in- 
dulge themselves in it instead. One of them 


accordingly goes to a fishmonger’s, and buysa 
fine lamprey, which he takes to the doctor's 
wife, with her husband’s compliments, and he 
would bring a company of his brother doctors 
with him to dinner, requesting in the mean. 
time that she would send back the cup by the 
bearer, as he had forgotten to have his arms 
engraved upon it. The good lady, happy to 
obey all these pleasing impulses on the part of 
master doctor, takes in the fish, and sends out 
the cup, with equal satisfaction; and sets about 
getting the dinner ready. The doctor comes 
home at his usual hour, and finding his dinner 
so much better than ordinary, asks with an air 
of wonder, where was the necessity of going 
to that expense: upon which the wife, putting 
on an air of wonder in her turn, and proud of 
possessing the new cup, asks him where are 
all those brother doctors whom he said he 
should bring with him. ‘* What does the fool 
mean ?”’ said the testy old gentleman. ‘ Mean!” 
rejoined the wife—‘‘ what does this mean?” 
pointing to the fish. The doctor looked down 
with his old eyes at the lamprey. “God 
knows,” said he, ‘‘ what it means. I am sure 
I don’t know what it means more than any 
other fish, except that I shall have to paya 
pretty sum for every mouthful you eat of it.” 
—<‘ Why, it was your own doing, husband,” 
said the wife; ‘‘and you will remember it, 
perhaps, when you recollect that the same man 
that brought me the fish, was to take away the 
cup to have your name engraved upon it.” At 
this the doctor started back, with his eyes as 
wide open as the fish’s, exclaiming, ‘‘ And you 
gave it him, did you?”—* To be sure I did,” 
returned the good housewife. The old doctor 
here began a passionate speech, which he sud- 
denly broke off; and after stamping up and 
down the room, and crying out that he was 
an undone advocate, ran quivering out into the 
street like one frantic, asking every body if he 
had seen a man with a lamprey. 

The two rogues were walking all this time 
in the neighbourhood; and seeing the doctor 
set off, in his frantic fit, to the goldsmith’s, and 
knowing that he who brought the lamprey had 
been well disguised, they began to ask one 
another in the jollity of their triumph, what 
need there was for losing a good lamprey, 
because they had gained a cup. The other 
therefore went to the doctor’s house, and put- 
ting on a face of good news, told the wife that 
the cup was found. ‘Master Doctor,” said 
he, ‘bade me come and tell you that it was 
but a joke of your old friend What’s-his-name.” 
—‘ Castellani, I warrant me,” said the wife, 
with a face broad with delight. ‘‘ The same,” 
returned he.—‘‘ Mr. Doctor says that Signor 
Castellani, and the other gentlemen he spoke 
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of, are waiting for you at the Signor’s house, 
where they purpose to laugh away the choler 
they so merrily raised, with a good dinner and 
wine, and to that end they have sent me for 
the lamprey.”—‘‘ Take it in God’s name,” 
said the good woman ; “I am heartily glad to 
see it go out of the house, and shall follow it 
myself speedily.” So saying, she gave him 
the fine hot fish, with some sauce, between two 
dishes ; and the knave, who felt already round 
the corner with glee, slid it under his cloak, 
and made the best of his way to his companion, 
who lifted up his hands and eyes at the sight of 
him, and asked twenty questions in a breath, 
and chuckled, and slapped his thigh, and snap- 
ped his fingers for joy, to think what a pair of 
fools two rogues had to do with. Little did the 
poor despairing doctor, on his return home, 

ess what they were saying of him as he 
passed the wall of the house in which they were 
feasting. ‘‘Heyday!” cried the wife, smiling 
all abroad, as she saw him entering, ‘ what, 
art thou come to fetch me, then, bone of my 
bone? Well; if this isn’t the gallantest day 
Ihave seen many a year! It puts me in mind 
—it puts me in mind”—Here the chirping old 
lady was about to remind the doctor of the 
days of his youth, holding out her arms and 
raising her quivering voice, when (we shudder 
to relate) she received a considerable cuff on 
the left cheek. ‘‘ You make me mad!” cried 
the doctor, ‘‘ with your eternal idiotical non- 
sense. What do mean by coming to fetch you, 
and the gallantest day of your life? May the 
devil fetch you, and me, and that invisible 
fiend that stole the cup.”—‘‘ What!” exclaimed 
the wife, suddenly changing her tone from a 
vociferous complaint which she had unthink- 
ingly set up, ‘‘ did you send nobody, then, for 
the lamprey ?”’ Here the doctor cast his eyes 
upon the bereaved table; and unable to bear 
the shame of this additional loss, however 
trivial, began tearing his hair and beard, and 
hopping about the room, giving his wife a new 
and scandalous epithet at every step, as if he 
was dancing to a catalogue of her imperfections. 

The story shook all the shouldersin Bologna 
for a month after. 


PENCILLINGS OF PERSONS.--NO. IV, 


Miss Primrose, when we knew her, had ar- 
rived at that age when one feels a certain deli- 
tacy in addressing a spinster by so unmatronly 
an appellation, and considers it more appro- 
priate to honour her by a dignified Mrs. ; but 
as Miss Primrose never had an offer or an Act 
of Parliament to change her name,—the only 
two legitimate means of effecting that object,— 


it would ill become us to censure her without 
cause. Her parents, it is said, had once been 
in comfortable circumstances, but had suffered 
a reverse of fortune, and when they died the 
legacy they bequeathed their daughter was a 
respectably furnished house, and sundry un- 
settled accounts. Miss Primrose gratefully ac- 
cepted the one, and punctually discharged the 
other; and reflecting that she was left dependent 
on herown exertions, she summoned her philoso- 
phy to her assistance, and one morning calmly 
yet firmly determined on living and dying in 
single blessedness. This self-denying resolution, 
which prevented all disappointment by exclud- 
ing every thing like expectation, she religiously 
maintained up to the last time we saw her, and 
we should not have mentioned the circumstance 
at all, or indeed any details of her early history, 
did they not, in some measure, account for the 
profession Miss Primrose pursued when we 
first were honoured with her acquaintance— 
that of a lodging-house keeper. Not that we 
deem it necessary to apologize for the particular 
calling in which she was engaged, but we think 
it right the reader should know that Miss 
Primrose was not one of those independent 
ladies who spend the greater part of their time 
at the piano-forte, in figuring at balls, assem- 
blies, and theatres, and in breaking human 
hearts. 

Miss Primrose could not strictly be said to 
possess a fascinating appearance—she was too 
tall to be killing, and too slim to be handsome ; 
but she was probably more prepossessing in 
her youth,—an opinion which is in some 
degree confirmed by a painting in her possession 
representing her as Diana, the beautiful god- 
dess of the chase, with flowing ringlets, and a 
long riding habit, mounted on horseback. 
This she considered a master-piece ; but as the 
Daugerrotype process was not in use, and 
artists drew upon their imaginations, when 
Miss Primrose sat for her likeness, a little 
flattery may have been thrown into the pic- 
ture. Be this as it may, however, Nature,— 
which gives to the blind the finest sense of 
touch, and to the dumb the acutest power of 
vision,—had amply recompensed Miss Primrose 
for the plainness of her appearance, by bestow- 
ing a cheerful temper and a never-ceasing 
tongue—indispensable qualifications in all lodg- 
ing-house keepers. 

The residence of Miss Primrose was situated 
in one of those suburban streets that divide 
the town from the country, being sufficiently 
near the former to enable her “ family,” as she 
termed her lodgers, to dispense with omnibus- 
travelling, and so close upon the latter that 
they could reach the green fields without 
threading their way through the crowded streets 
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and narrow lanes by which city-folks are 
doomed to escape from smoke and confusion. 
These were advantages of which Miss Prim- 
rose sometimes professed to be deeply sensible, 
yet, like a great many people, she seldom 
availed herself of them—she was quite content 
to view the green fields from the attic windows, 
and to enjoy the fresh air from the front door— 
her “family” so engrossed her attention, and 
burglaries were so rapidly on the increase, that 
she rarely ventured from home. And un- 
questionably Miss Primrose’s duties must have 
been somewhat onerous when her apartments 
were fully engaged, for though she professed 
to receive a “‘ limited number,” that is, as many 
as her house could accommodate, she was 
seldom without the protection of six single 
gentlemen. One of her front parlours and the 
contiguous bedroom were occupied by ‘the 
Doctor,” as she termed an aged friend who had 
resided with her for many years, and was 
therefore considered a fixture on the premises. 
The remaining apartments,—which fell in price 
as they rose in height,—were subject to all the 
fluctuations of tenancy incident on her family 
getting into business or debt, dying, or unex- 
pectedly disappearing,—casualties from which 
few lodging-house keepers are exempt. For 
the furniture that adorned these rooms Miss 
Primrose had the highest veneration; they 
were the heir-looms of her family, and al- 
though no precise date could be assigned 
to them,—seeing they were somewhat varied 
in their style and construction, they were 
unquestionably of great antiquity. No con- 
sideration could induce her to replace these 
relics of the olden time with furniture of a 
more modern description, and the consequence 
was, that the frequent repairs they underwent 
swallowed up more of Miss Primrose’s money 
than would have refurnished her house from the 
garrets to the cellars, and yet made no visible 
improvement in the appearance of her rooms. 
Sofas with tottering legs and suspicious backs 
were cobbled and mended till they could barely 
sustain the weight of ordinary sized people— 
chairs that groaned under their loads, and 
threatened to unseat their occupants—tables 
dangerous to lean against—drawers that shook 
in their infirmity—sideboards that clung to the 
walls for support—unreflecting mirrors and 
distorted book-racks—were all saved from 
utter annihilation by timely restoratives. Miss 
Primrose, however, was not only a lover of 
antiquity but an admirer of economy, and had 
profoundly studied the value of things, and the 
uses to which they may be applied.—Her car- 
pets underwent as many changes of proprietor- 
ship as parental garments are subjected to in some 


—from senior to younger brothers, till they 
are barely recognized in the little urchin just 
breeched ; for as any household improvements 
originated in the Doctor’s room in deference to 
his standing in the house,—the carpets made 
their “ first appearance” there, and when the 
flowers on their surface lost their brilliancy, 
and sundry deal knots began to obtrude them. 
selves into notice, the discarded coverings were 
removed to grace the floor of the gentlemen 
above, where they were doomed to repose till 
the garrets claimed them as their own. A 
similar ascending progression awaited the Doc- 
tor’s tea and breakfast services when the diver- 
sity in their shape and pattern occasioned by 
the replacement of sundry breakages offended 
his pure taste; and as Miss Primrose, like a 
wise politician, never introduced any changes 
until they were absolutely necessary and loudly 
called for, the equipage of the lodgers in the 
upper stories exhibited as motley an assemblage 
as could well be collected together. Her 
domestic economy was equally conspicuous 
when any of her family so far departed from 
their usual routine as to invite a select circle of 
friends to pass an evening. It was then that 
Mi:s Primrose was busied in a general muster 
of chairs, a union of tables, and a gathering 
of miscellaneous furniture from all parts of the 
house, and scandal has whispered that she was 
often indebted to her friends in the neighbour- 
hood for the profusion of China, the lavish 
display of crystal, and the sprinkling of plate 
which graced the table on such occasions. 
Certain it is that the Doctor had frequently 
tendered the loan of his sofa, and Miss Prim- 
rose contributed her own arm-chairs, and on 
these evenings the little sitting-room on the 
second pair would present an appearance of 
positive comfort that it never exhibited at other 
times. 

But there was another feature in Miss Prim- 
rose’s domestic economy, which displayed 
itself on every addition of a new member 
to her family, and which, for the benefit of 
those who may contemplate becoming either 
proprietors or inmates of such establishments. 
as hers, we must not omit to record. When some 
wanderer in quest of a home, attracted by the’ 
card which, with the Doctor’s permission, was, 
suspended opposite the centre square of his, 
parlour window, with the simple announcement, 
APARTMENTS FURNISHED,” executed in Miss 
Primrose’s best style of penmanship, had re-| 
solved, perhaps after a fruitless day’s search, to! 
make one trial more before he abandoned the! 
pursuit, he was ushered into the untenanted 
parlour, and requested to be seated until Miss 
Primrose could make her appearance. Sufficient! 


large families in descending from father to son 


time was given him to inspect the room—to, 
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mark the snow-white curtains that graced the 
window—the painting of Diana that hung above 
the fire-place—the side-board, with its display 
of tumblers and decanters tastefully arranged 
—the substantial sofa inviting to repose—the 
superfluity of chairs disposed throughout the 
room—the book-rack bending under its load— 
the concave mirrow exhibiting a delightful 
miniature of the whole apartment, and the 

neral air of comfort and plenty that prevailed. 
Then Miss Primrose would enter, arrayed in 
her most attractive garb, and wearing her most 
winning smile, and after a profound obiesance 
to the stranger, would courteously beg of him 
to be seated. Preliminary inquiries being an- 
swered, she would then comment, in glowing 
terms, on the situation of the house and on the 
respectability of its inmates, skilfully coinciding 
in all the views and opinions of the applicant. 
Was he seeking an abode “far from the haunts of 
men?”’—her feelings were in perfect unison—she 
wondered how any one could live in town—she 
had quite enough of it when she was forced to 
visit it to make additions to her wardrobe, 
(a circumstance, by the way, that occurred like 
her birth-day, about once a year)—she had 
always doated on the country, and firmly be- 
lieved that if she were compelled to remove 
even a street nearer “‘ the odious place,’ she 
would sicken and die. Here his most ardent 
wishes could be gratified—the neighbourhood 
abounded with delightful walks—farm-houses 
were at no great distance, and fields of corn 
could actually be reached in a morning.—Or 
did his engagements require him to reside 
within a reasonable proximity to the town ?— 
she admired his discrimination in selecting 
her vicinity for his abode—in a few minutes 
he could reach the heart of business—omni- 
buses were passing half-hourly, and in wet 
weather, they were such a comfort. For her 
own part, she had no decided partiality for the 
country—there was a medium—and for young 
men in situations, and who were not over given 
to early rising, (she knew he would forgive 
the remark), it was very desirable to be within 
a convenient distance of their place of business. 
And if the stranger loved society or courted 
solitude, Miss Primrose equally sympathized. 
If he was of a social turn, she was of the same, 
and all the family were alike—the Doctor was 
a most agreeable person, considering his years 
—the gentlemen on the first floor sang delight- 
fully, and he would be charmed with the society 
of the lodgers in the upper stories. If he 
sought retirement, she had a kindred feeling— 
here were no squalling children to disturb his 
trepose—the gentlemen were seldom at home, 
and as for the Doctor, one scarcely knew when 
he was in or out of the house. Convinced that 
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at last he had found a desirable asylum, the 
stranger, we will presume, closed terms with 
Miss Primrose, and after satisfying her scruples 
as to the propriety of entrusting him with a latch 
key, entered upon possession of the premises. 
At first her promises were fulfilled, and his 
own expectations realized, and insensibly be- 
coming domesticated in his new abode, he 
might begin to consider it as hishome. But a 
remarkable change was soon perceptible in the 
sitting-room—ornamental trifles disappeared 
in a most unaccountable manner—the side- 
board was gradually bereft of the goodly array 
of glasses that first attracted his attention— 
the snow white curtains were taken down, but 
never replaced—the chairs began mysteriously 
to decrease in number—the book-rack pre- 
sented but a skeleton of its former self; and 
after an apology by Miss Primrose for removing 
her portrait in order that the frame might be 
regilt, Diana vanished from the scene. The 
shifting of the Doctor’s sofa was not so easily 
effected, but remonstrances were overcome by 
the promise of its speedy return, and by the 
substitution of Miss Primrose’s arm chairs, 
which filled up the vacant space. 

But let none suppose that this happy knack 
of saving appearances was suddenly or easily 
acquired; nor would years of experience and 
practice in small trickery have sufficed to 
render Miss Primrose a proficient, had not 
the habit insensibly grown upon her until it 
became an almost incurable passion. 

An event, however, which she considered an 
era in her history, brought about a beneficial 
change, with a notice of which we must at pre- 
sent take our leave of Miss Primrose. One day 
a portly military-looking gentleman, in a blue 
surtout, called to inspect her apartments. He 
exhibited so much of the free and easy good 
natured frankness of the soldier as to throw 
even Miss Primrose off her guard, and satisfied 
that his representation of himself as a half-pay 
officer, in moderate circumstances, must be cor- 
rect, he was speedily located in the front room 
on the first floor, where he soon made himself 
perfectly at home, and for four months boarded, 
lodged, and borrowed with the utmost freedom, 
Towards the close of this period Miss Primrose 
was too intent on the success of her diversified 
modes of recovering the use of the superfluous 
furniture of the soldier’s apartment, to notice 
the manceuvres of her clever hero, whose occa- 
sional absence for an entire day only favoured her 
designs, until at length, having contrived toclear 
the room to the utmost extent practicable, she 
quietly sat down one evening to await the 
captain’s return home, and by way of amuse- 
ment employed herself in devising the various 


reasons to be assigned for the removal of any 
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articles which might be found missing. Ten 
o’clock arrived, but he returned not; eleven 
and twelve were tolled by the adjacent church 
clock, but all was silent, save the distant 
rumble of the few hackney coaches that visit 
the suburbs; at length a gloomy presentiment 
of evil rose, like a midnight spectre, before her 
quaking vision, and the possibility, and ere 
long the probability, of her lodger’s dishonesty 
and her lost income, became so painfully cer- 
tain that sleep fled her weary eyes, and next 
morning found her fearing and expecting. 

A few days afterwards her forebodings were 
fully confirmed by the receipt of an unprepaid 
letter, bearing the post-mark of Dublin, which 
ran as follows :— 

Madam, 

“* Having observed your anxiety to with- 
draw every article of portable furniture from 
my apartment, I believe I cannot better express 
my sense of your attentions than by at once 
relinquishing the few that remain to your entire 
disposal. J. O'Hara.” 


On reading this laconic epistle a new light 
burst upon Miss Primrose, and she has since 
been heard to declare, that even for lodging- 
house keepers the old fashioned maxim that 
“* Honesty is the best policy” was the safest 
tule of action. 


CHAPTERS FOR THE CURIOUS.—NO. VI. 


Curious Stones.—The ancients tell us of a 
stone found in Arabia of the colour of iron, 


once heated red hot, it would never grow cold 
again, There are stones in England, that 
when once heated, will retain heat for a long 
time, but all the other accounts seem ground- 
less. The warming stone used in Cornwall 
and Yorkshire to lay at the feet of people’s 
beds will retain warmth eight or ten hours ; 
and there is a sort of red stone cut out of the 
mountains of Cordova, and formed into broad 
tiles called ruggiolos by the Italians, which 
being once well heated, will retain heat twenty 
four hours. But these do not come up to the 
qualities of this imaginary stone of the ancients, 
the accounts of which must be fabulous. 
Diamonds.—The Sancy diamond was pur- 
chased by the Emperor of Russia’s grand falconer 
for the sum of 500,000 rubles. The diamond 
was originally brought from India, and has 
remained in Europe for the last four centuries. 
Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, was its 
owner, and wore it on his head at the battle 
of Nancy, in which he lost his life. In 1489 


the quality of which they say was, that when 


Portugal, who, wanting money, sold it to 
a French gentleman for a million of francs, 
Nicholas Harley Sancy, who gave it his name, 
had it afterwards by succession. At the time 
of his embassy at Soleure, Henry ITI. enjoined 
him to send the diamond in order to pledge it; 
the servant entrusted with it being attacked by 
robbers, swallowed it, and was murdered, 
Sancy ordered the corpse to be opened, and the 
diamond was found in the stomach. James II, 
possessed it when he escaped to France. It 
belonged to Louis XIV., and Louis XV. wore 
it in his hat at his coronation. The Sancy 
diamond has the shape of a pear; it is of the 
first-rate water, and weighs fifty-three and a 
half carats.—One of the largest diamonds in 
the world is the ‘‘ Koh-i-noor,” or mountain 
of light, which Runjeet Sing extorted from the 
ex-king of Cabul. Nothing can be imagined 
more superb than this gem ; it is of the finest 
water, and about half the size of an egg. Its 
weight amounts to three and a half rupees; 
and is said to be worth three and a half millions 
of money. It is set in an amulet, with a 
diamond on each side about the size of a 
sparrow’s egg. Runjeet had also a large ruby, 
weighing fourteen rupees, with the names of 
several kings engraven on it, and among them 
Aurengzebe and Ahmed Shah. Runjeet had 
likewise a topaz as large as half a billiard ball, 
for which he gave 200,000 rupees. 

Diving Bells —The first diving bell was 
nothing but a very large kettle, suspended by 
ropes, with the mouth downwards, and planks 
to sit on fixed in the middle of its concavity, 


periment with it before Charles V., when they 
descended in it, with a lighted candle, to a 
considerable depth. 1683, William Phipps, 
the son of a blacksmith, formed a project for 
unloading a rich Spanish ship, sunk on ‘the 
coast of Hispaniola. Charles II. give hima 
ship, with everything necessary for his under- 
taking, but being unsuccessful, Phipps returned 
in great poverty. He then endeavoured to 
procure another vessel; but failing, he gota, 
subscription, to which the Duke of Portland 
contributed. In 1687, Phipps set sail in a 
ship of two thousand tons, having previously 
engaged to divide the profits according to the 
twenty shares of which the subscription con- 
sisted. But at length when he seemed almost 
to despair, he was so fortunate as to bring up 
so much treasure, that he returned to England 
with the value of two hundred thousand pounds 
sterling. Of this sum he got about twenty 
thousand pounds, and the Duke ninety thou- 
sand pounds. Phipps was knighted by the 
King, and laid the foundation of the fortunes 


Two Greeks at Toledo, in 1588, made an ex-} 
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of the present house of Mulgrave. 
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COLUMNS FOR THE YOUNG. 


Most of our young readers will remember their friend 
Rollo, and we hope many of them have been enabled to 
obtain the interesting books written by Mr. Abbott about 
“Rollo at play and at work, at home and at school.” The 
pleasures and perplexities of boys are very much alike, both 
in England and America, and there are few of our juvenile 
friends who will not find their enjoyments multiplied and 
their difficulties lessened, and none who may not become 
the better and the wiser, by the sage advices and clever 
devices of Rollo and his friends. 

One of the objects of Mr. Abbott is to lead his readers to 
cultivate amiable feelings and gentleness of manners, and 
the following story so happily teaches the importance of 
consideration for the feelings of the humblest and weakest 
that if some have read it already it will do them good to be 
reminded of the lesson it conveys, and we are sure they will 
pardou us in informing those who have not, that Rollo had 
been introduced to a new acquaintance, whose name was 
George Cropwell, the son of a neighbouring farmer. George 
had several excellent qualities, but like too many others, had 
afew faults—want of consideration was one. He had a 
new wheelbarrow, of which he was very fond, and, on one 
occasion, was trundling it along, with Rollo by his side. 

Just as they came near the farmer's house, George saw, 


on before him, a ragged little boy, much smaller than Rollo, 
who was walking along barefooted. 


“There's Tom,” said George. 

“Who ?” said Rollo. 

“Tom. See how I will frighten him." 

As he said this, George darted forward with his wheel- 
barrow, and trundled it on directly towards Tom, as if he 
was going to run over him. Tom looked round, and then 
ran away, the wheelbarrow at his heels. He was frightened 
very much, and began to scream; and, just then, Farmer 
Cropwell, who at that moment happened to be ing up a 
lane on the opposite side of the road, called out ‘ George !” 

George stopped his wheelbarrow. 

“Ts that right ?” said the farmer. 

“Why, I was not going to hurt him,” said George. 

“You did hurt him—you frightened him.” 

“Ts frightening him hurting him, father?” 

“Why, yes, itis giving him pain, and a very unpleasant 
kind of pain too.” 

“T did not think of that,” said George. 


“ Besides,” said his father, “ when you treat boys in that 
, rough way, you make them your enemies; and it is 
avery bad plan to make enemies.” 

“Enemies, father!" said George, laughing ; “Tom could 
not do me any harm, if he was my enemy.” 

“That makes me think of the story of the bear and the 
tomtit,” said the farmer; “and, if you and Rollo will jump 
up in the cart, I will tell it to you.” 

Thus far, while they had been talking, the boys had 
walked along by the side of the road, keeping up with the 
farmer as he drove along in the cart. But now they jumped 
in, and sat down with the farmer on his seat, which was a 
board laid across from one side of the cart to the other. As 
soon as they were seated, the farmer began 


THE FARMBR'S STORY. 


“The story I was going to tell you, boys, is an old fable 
aot making enewies. It is called ‘The Bear and the 
‘omtit.’” 


“What is a Tomtit?” said Rollo. 


“Tt is a kind of a bird, a very little bird; but he sings 
prettily. Well, one pleasant summer’s day, a wolf anda 
bear were taking a walk together in a lonely wood, They 
heard something singing. 

“« Brother,’ said the bear, ‘ that is good singing; what 
sort of a bird do you think that may be? 

«That's a tomtit, said the wolf. 

“«T should like to see his nest,’ said the bear; ‘ where do 
you think it is?’ 

“STf we wait a little time, till his mate comes home, we 
shall see,’ said the wolf. 

“ The bear and the wolf walked backward and forward 
some time, till his mate came home with some food in her 
mouth for her children. The wolf and the bear watched 
her. She went to the tree where the bird was singing, and 
they together flew to a little grove just by, and went to their 
nest. 

“« Now,’ said the bear, ‘let us go and see.’ 

“*No,’ said the wolf, ‘we must wait till the old birds 
have gone away again.’ ‘ 

“So they noticed the place, and walked away. 

“ They did not stay long, for the bear was very impatient 
to see the nest. They returned, and the bear scrambled up 
the tree, expecting to amuse himself finely by frightening 
the young tomtits. 

«Take care,’ said the wolf, ‘ you had better be careful. 
The tomtits are little; but little enemies are sometimes very 
troublesome.’ 

“Who is afraid of a tomtit?’ said the bear. 

“So saying, he poked his great black nose into the nest. 

“Who is here?’ said he ; ‘ what are you ?’ 

“The poor birds screamed out with terror. ‘Go away! 
Go away!’ said they. 

“ What do you mean by making such a noise,’ and talking 
soto me? I will teach you better.’ So he put his great 
paw on the nest, and crushed it down until the poor little 
birds were almost stifled. Presently he left them, and went 
away. 

“ The young tomtits were terribly frightened, and some of 
them were hurt. As svon as the was gone, their fright 
gave way to anger; and, soon after, the old birds came 
home, and were very indignant too. They used to see the 
bear occasionally, prowling about the woods, but did not 
know what they could do, to bring him to punishment. 

“ Now there was a famous glen, surrounded by high rocks, 
where the bear used to go and sleep, because it was a wild, 
solitary place. The tomtits often saw him there. One day, 
the bear was prowling around, and he saw, at a great dis- 
tance, two huntsmen, with guns, coming towards the wood. 
He fled to his glen in dismay, though he thought he should 
be sate there. 

“The tomtits were flying about there, and presently they 
saw the huntsmen. ‘ Now,’ said one of them to the other, 
‘is the time to get rid of the tyrant; you go and see if he is 
in his glen, and then come back to where you hear me 
singing.’ 

“So he flew about from tree to tree, keeping in sight of 
the huntsmen, and singing all the time; while the other 
went and found that the bear was in his glen, crouched 
down in terror behind a rock. 

“ The tomtits then began to flutter around the huntsmen, 
and fly a little way towards the glen, and then back again. 
This attracted the notice of the men, and they followed 
them to see what could be the matter. 

“« By and by, the bear saw the terrible huntsmen ing, 

led on by his little enemies the tomtits. He sprang forvulk 
and ran from one side of the glen to the other; but he could 
not escape. They shot him with two bullets through his 
head. 
“The wolf happened to be near by, at that time, upon 
the rocks that were around the glen; and hearing all this 
noise, he came and peeped over. As soon as he saw how 
the case stood, he thought it would be most prudent for him 
to walk away; which he did, saying, as he went, 

“Well, the bear has found out that it is better to have a 
person a friend than an enemy, whether he is great or small.” 

Here the farmer paused—he had ended the story. 

“ And what did they do with the bear?” said Rollo. 

“O, they took off his skin to make caps of, and nailed 
his claws up on the barn.” 
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Griginal :Portrn. 
LINES ON THE DEATH OF A YOUNG LADY. 


We stood around the pillowed couch, 
And watched with tearful eye ; 

But He who loved her when in health 
Had tanght her how to die. 


Life's taper fluttered, dwindled, sank, 
Fast ebbed her parting breath, 

She clasped her hands in speechless prayer, 
And smiled away in death, 


She smiled,—can I forget that look, 
Paled by consumption's power! 
It seemed as if a glimpse of heaven 

Had blessed her dying hour. 


I gazed upon that marble brow, 
Those cold yet parted lips, 

Those eyes, where beauty slept enshrined, 
Now sunk in death's eclipse. 


Thou art indeed a fell disease, 
Thou spar'st the old and grey ; 

The young, the lovliest, brightest, best, 
Are destined for thy prey. 


No tortured limbs or ghastly looks 
Announce thy slow career ; 

Thy victims e’en more beautiful 
In Death's dark hour appear. 


‘Tis like the rainbow’s transient arch 
Bedeck'd in bright array, 

Whose tints seem purer, lovelier far, 
Before they glide away. 


Such was thy happy death, sweet girl, 
Forgiving and forgiven ; 
Earth was no spot where thou could’st dwell, 
Thy resting place was Heaven. C.J.C. 


SHAkspEARE’s BirtH CHAMBER IN 1841.— 
This venerable structure still retains all its 
original strength, even as if the old British 
oak was imbued with the immortal spirit that 
God breathed into his own hallowed creation 
in that time-honoured chamber. The massive 
and compact timbers are equally as sound as 
they were on the morning of the 23d of April, 
in the year one thousand five hundred and 
sixty-four, or two hundred and seventy-seven 
years since. On the ground floor there stands 
the capacious old chimney, beneath which the 
garrulous nurse first poured into his ear her 
idle nothings. There lies the same oaken 
flooring, whereon the tiny foot of Shakspeare 
first essayed the troubled march of life. Im- 
mediately over is the birth chamber, Enthu- 
siasm and curiosity, but, above all, idle and 
frivolous vanity, have induced so many individ- 
uals to leave their scrawled autographs upon 
the walls and ceilings, that they form a perfect 
Stratford guide, or rather index, to the morbid 
vanity of the desecrating hands and hearts of 
some thousands of overfed travelling boobies 


scrawls his vulgar patronymic upon the glass 
windows of a road-side inn may be pardoned 
and passed by in silence; such employment 
may perchance keep him from further mischief, 
The youth who left behind him the distitch on 
the prison wall,— 
“ Him as prigs wot isn't hisn 

Ven he’s cotch'd must come to prisn,” 
evinced some philosophy, together with a 
moral feeling—a species of heartfelt submission 
to awkward contingencies—a prophetic warning 
to light-fingered lads of his tribe ; but the gos- 
siping wanderers who have thus leit their 
marks in this chamber, can have had no motive, 
no purpose, no end in view, that reason or 
common sense can recognise. The old lady 
who guards this lowly but immortal homestead, 
is a perfect female Psalmanazzer in her way ; 
her gossiping, however, is harmless. In the 
albums registered by her may be found every 
name dear to literature, to science, and to the 
drama; and if the recipients of those books 
carefully preserve them they will form a most 
valuable collection of autographs. 


iil 


Walking is good ; not stepping from shop to 
to shop, or from neighbour to neighbour; 
but stretching out into the country to the 
freshest fields, and highest ridges, and quietest 
lanes. However sullen the imagination may 
have been among its griefs at home, here it 
cheers up and smiles. However listless the 
limbs may have been when sustaining a too 
heavy heart, here they are braced, and the 
lagging gait becomes buoyant again. However 
perverse the memory may have been in pre- 
senting all that was agonising, and insisting 
only on what cannot be retrieved, here it is 
at first disregarded, and then it sleeps ; and the 
sleep of the memory is the day in Paradise to 
the unhappy. The mere breathing of the cool 
wind on the face in the commonest highway is 
rest and comfort, which must be felt at such 
times to be believed. 


Benevolence is always a virtuous principle. 
Its operations always secure to others their 
natural rights, and it liberally superadds more 
than they are accustomed to claim. 
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and wandering idlers. The listless fool who 
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